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MEETING THE MENACE HEAD-ON 


"And the truth shall make you free..."' is a popular quotation for stone-etching 
on college library buildings, but its meaning has a growing impact for the touchiest 
subject yet encountered in school classrooms--communism. 





From a strict ‘leave it alone" attitude, the pendulum gradually is swinging to 
a belief that Americans must understand communism in order to understand world 
events--and the classroom is the most proper place to teach about communism. A 
recent survey by The Nation's Schools showed 63 percent of the school administra- 
tors polled were in favor of a specific course in communism being taught in high 
schools. Under a law passed last May, all Florida high schools must, by September 
1962, teach a 30-hour course in "Americanism versus communism."' The Louisiana leg- 
islature this year appropriated $30,000 annually for seminars for high-school stu- 
dents on the tactics and strategy of communism. Last month the California Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction appointed an advisory committee to draw up proposals 
for methods of teaching about communism. The Dallas, Texas, schools are now re- 
quired to teach a unit about communism. 








On a national scale, the American Legion, which in the past has opposed instruc- 
tion about communism in schools, is now working with the National Education Associa- 





tion on a joint resolution favoring teaching about communism. The Library of Con- 
gress, at the request of Senator Kenneth Keating (R-N.Y.), conducted a survey of 58 
of the country's largest cities on the school systems' policies toward teaching 
about communism. The results showed: 


@e Only two school systems (Manchester, N.H., and Wichita, Kansas) have a full 
semester course on communism. Twenty-two of the large cities require that some 
time be given in social sciences courses for a study about communism, and 43 
assume that a certain amount of time will be given to the subject. 





e Significantly, the North Atlantic, Great Lakes and Plains states, which have 
more required courses about communism than other parts of the country, also indi- 
cated that they have more difficulty obtaining suitable instructional material. 





This situation is improving, according to Marcus Gillespie, executive assis- 
tant, National Council for the Social Studies. In the process of preparing a bibli- 
ography on teaching material about communism, Gillespie found several publishing 
houses that are revising and updating their material about communism. Paperback 
and pamphlet material is plentiful, he said, citing particularly the economic liter- 
acy series being prepared by the Council for Advancement of Secondary Education of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 





Gillespie, who has been receiving an increasing number of requests for infor- 
mation about resource material on communism, has two points of advice to school sys- 
tems incorporating instruction about communism into their curriculum: don't neg- 
lect the other "isms" that are important to contemporary history, i.e. Nazism, 
fascism; and be sure the classroom teacher knows that he has the support of both 
the school administration and the community in teaching about communism. 
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Sy Calm rather than chaos characterized integration in Atlanta last week, 
oe mae oe ae strengthening the theory that careful planning and wise leadership will 
N EWS nullify disorder. Atlanta's political and civic leaders and parents fol- 
= E lowed a pattern of responsibility, pride in their city, and strict law 

= enforcement set down by Louisville's (Ky.) desegregation in 1956, re- 
FRONT ferred to as "the quiet heard ‘round the world." By the end of the week 
the nine Negro high-school students attending desegregated classes in 
Atlanta were attracting little attention and were allowed to come and go 
as other students. Dallas, one of the six Texas school districts deseg- 














regating this month, also conducted a community campaign for calm enforce- 


ment of the federal court order on desegregation. New Orleans will add four elementary 
schools to the two already desegregated, and will have the aid of 60 U. S. marshals, if 
necessary, in carrying out the desegregation. The new schools are in stable neighbor- 
hoods, and school officials report relatively few protests from white parents. 


Federal court decisions in Louisiana and Virginia that public funds cannot be spent on 
private education so long as public schools remain closed stalemated education plans in 
at least two counties. The decision regarding St. Helena Parish, La., may bring about 
a revision of the state's grants-in-aid program, according to segregation leaders. 
Prince Edward County, Va., which closed its public schools in 1959 and has been operat- 
ing a segregated school system with more than $300,000 from state grants and tax-exempt 
donations, may conduct a general subscription campaign to keep its private school doors 
open. Some county residents believe that if large numbers of white students are unable 
to afford the tuition, and other funds are unavailable, pressure may be on for the re- 
opening of some of the public schools. 





> For the seventeenth consecutive year, public and private school enrollments in- 
creased, reaching an all-time high this September of 49.3 million, or one of every four 
persons in the United States, according to estimates of the U. S. Office of Education. 
This is an increase of 1.4 million over last year's school enrollment. The greatest 
increase was in the high-school grades--700,000, a number that will be applying for al- 
ready crowded college campuses in 1965, 





> Freshmen at _the University of Illinois received a stiff homework assignment before 
stepping onto the campus. All incoming freshmen students were required to read two 
books, one taken from a list on higher education and the other from a list designed to 
stimulate thought about national problems. The students will be expected to discuss 
the books intelligently at a student-faculty forum, and will be assigned a theme based 
on the books, which will determine whether the student can skip the basic freshman 
rhetoric class. 








> Montgomery County, Md., citizens may be asked soon to vote on a plan for year-round 
schools. Supt. C. Taylor Whittier has introduced a plan whereby each student would at- 
tend school for three periods of 12 weeks each, separated by four-week vacation periods. 
One-quarter of the student body would always be on vacation. School board members are 
studying this and other plans for full utilization of school buildings, as well as a 
citizens committee report calling for priority to teaching basic English skills. 


® Buell G. Gallagher assumed chancellorship of the world's largest college system, 
that of California, on July 1 and immediately became the target of anonymous groups 
which charged him with being a Communist sympathizer. An anonymous leaflet distributed 
throughout the state attacked Gallagher's background and his stand that Communists 
should be allowed to debate on campuses "in free and honest encounter.'' Gallagher, who 
was president of the City College of New York before assuming the California post, has 
been defended by the chairman of the state colleges' board of trustees, and the state 
attorney general, who identified the anonymous leaflet with John Birch Society members. 








& Federal aid to education, passed by the Senate and approved by the House Education 
and Labor Committee, was killed for this session of Congress when the House, without 
debate, voted 242 to 170 not even to consider a barebones compromise. Voting against 
the proposal were 160 Republicans and 82 Democrats, mostly Southerners. For it were 
164 Democrats and 6 Republicans. Theoretically at least, the original Kennedy school 
aid bill as approved by the House committee could be revived at the second session of 
this Congress beginning in January. However, its principal sponsor in the House, Rep. 
Frank Thompson (D-N.J.) said he saw little prospect of that being done. President 
Kennedy told a press conference: "We'll be back next year," 





The intention of Congressional leadership to bury the school aid issue in the next 
session was signaled by agreement among them to put through the House this week, under 
suspension of its rules, a two-year extension of the “impacted areas" legislation and 
of the National Defense Education Act. Had there been any intent to revive general 
school aid legislation in the next session, extension of these two laws would have been 
limited to one year. 








> Climaxing a crisis-filled summer for the New York City Board of Education, the 

state legislature on Aug. 22 met in a special session, abolished the present board as 
of Sept. 20, and set up machinery for the appointment of a new one. A special commit- 
tee of citizens will nominate 18 persons, from which Mayor Robert Wagner will appoint 
nine to a new board. Underlying the charges of mismanagement, possible graft, and 
politics (Wagner is running for re-election), is the basic problem of running a vast 
urban school system upon a state-controlled financial basis and with too many adminis- 
trative details to handle. Fred Hechinger, education editor for the New York Times, 
outlined the problems in an interpretative report, pointing out that public schools 
"are in danger of being sharply divided into inferior urban and superior suburban sys- 
tems.'' He writes hopefully that New York City's schools will be able to diffuse con- 
trol so that they more effectively reflect neighborhood interest, that administrative 

© «ccorms will be approved by the legislature, and that the state aid formula will be 
revised, 








> Lack of funds has forced 11 Alabama school systems to postpone school opening, and 
the state superintendent of education, W. A. LeCroy, has predicted that as many as 50 
school districts may not finish out the year. Some counties are attempting to alle- 
viate the financial crisis with a local sales tax, increased property taxes, a fee im- 
posed on each pupil, and money cutbacks. 


—___— A Salary To Fit the Job 





Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of schools at Chicago, became the 
third highest paid public official in the country with a recent raise in salary 
to $48,500. He ranks behind only President Kennedy ($100,000) and New York Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller ($50,000). The closest school superintendent's salary is 
Los Angeles ($38,000). 


Willis runs a 500,000-pupil school system with an annual budget of $285 mil- 
lion, a larger budget, as one Chicago paper pointed out, than many corporations 
which pay their executives as much or more. He became superintendent in 1953, 
launched a campaign to improve teacher salaries, is now in the midst of an enor- 
mous building expansion. "The action of the school board demonstrates Chicago's 
determination to have and retain the services of the best man it can find to run 
the city schools," the Chicago Sun-Times editorialized. 

















EDUCATION SCOPE Hammmimwiiriimiirorrncintinae 


* "Live Students and Dead Education: Why the High School Must Be Revived," by Os- 
car Handlin, September Atlantic. There is need, says Handlin, professor of history 
at Harvard, for a new definition of the function of the high school, once basically 
an institution for a select, college-bound group of students, but now receiving vir- 
tually all adolescents, talented and untalented academically. Traditional vocation- 
al courses are not the answer, he says. They will be even less useful in the future 
than they were in the past, because of advancing technology. The two essential 
tasks of today's high schools, Handlin says, are to impart ability to communicate 
and be communicated with; and to introduce the quantitative techniques (mathematics) 
on which modern science and technology rest. 





OTHER SEPTEMBER ARTICLES: Atlantic: "Why Freshmen Fail," by Harold G. Ridlon, 
on college flunkees. @ Better Homes and Gardens: "Don't Let Your Youngster Learn 
About Communism the Hard Way:"' by George Bush. e@ Changing Times: "Your Money's 
Worth in Schools." @ Coronet: "I Was a High School Drop-Out:" by Donald John 
Giese. @ Good Housekeeping: "We Must Fight for Our Average Students!" says for- 
mer HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flemming, asking college expansion. @ Mademoiselle: 
"And From Now On, No More Hooky" reports on training teacher interns in the same 
tough big-city school where they'1l work after graduation. @ Pageant: "Finding 
the Best School for Your Child," by Jacquelyn Gross. e@ Parents' Magazine: "All 
Children Are Born Talented,"' by Carnegie Corp. President John W. Gardner; and "The 
American Revolution in Teaching Beginners,'' articles by James L. Hymes, Jr., and by 
Hannah M, Pincus, on new trends in methods. @ PTA Magazine: "Rx for Physical Fit- 
ness,"' by Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson, urges PTA's to help promote fitness programs 
in schools. @ Saturday Evening Post (Sept. 9): "Children Who Love To Read," by 
Frances V. Rummell, praising "old-fashioned" system. 


























ON TELEVISION: "Update,'' new weekly TV news show for students, with segment of e 





interviews by teen reporters (premiere, Sat., Sept. 16, 12 noon E.D.T., NBC-TV). 

e "A Rose Is a Rose," new episode about homework conflicts, Donna Reed Show (Thur., 
Sept. 21, 8-8:30 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV). @ REPEATS: ‘Days of Confusion, the Story 
of College Admissions," Armstrong Circle Theatre (Wed., Sept. 13, 10-11 p.m. E.D.T., 
CBS-TV); "Farmer or Scientist,'' episode about aptitude tests, on "The Real McCoys" 
series (Thur., Sept. 14, 8:30-9 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV). 


Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 

















Ellis A. Jarvis has resigned his $38,000-a-year post as superintendent of 
schools of. Los Angeles, effective next Jan. 1. He said he felt that with the com- 
pletion of several major projects the time had come for him to step down, and asked 
to be released from his four-year contract signed last November. Jarvis, now 61, 
said he had planned to retire at 60: "I'm late." 





BP James Bryant Conant's study of the contrasts between public schools in city 
slums and in wealthy suburbs will be published next month. In Slums and Suburbs 
(McGraw; $3.95, paper $1.95) Conant warns that social dynamite is building up among 
drifting, jobless boys, and suggests ways to improve slum schools. 
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